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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


WALTER BIDDLE SAUL, ’00 


One of the chief joys I have in presiding, this afternoon, is the fact 
that we-are not facing any crisis whatever in the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. We have no unnumbered millions of 
money to raise this afternoon in some limited number of days; and I am 
quite sure there will be no slogan adopted, to be remembered by anyone. 
We are here, alumni and friends of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
become acquainted, and to become more familiar with the work of one 
branch of the University, the Wharton School. 

We are here to discuss, more or less formally—and I hope more 
informally than formally—the problems that will have to be solved in 
the future, as well as those that have been solved in the past. We hope 
that the spirit will move you to join in this discussion, and that perhaps 
the spirit will further move you some day to join in the work of solving 
some of these problems we are meeting from day to day. 

This is the First Annual Conference—as you will note by the pro- 
gram. I hesitate to use that word ‘‘Conference,’ because | don’t know 
how many of you have seen and enjoyed ‘““The Beggar on Horseback” ; 
but we will use it with that reservation. And as long as it is the first 
I think we will find that the discussion and the talk will be more along 
the line of what has been accomplished, what the position of the Whar- 
ton School is today, and what the present-day problem is—not only in 
the Wharton School in particular, but throughout the country in similar 
institutions. 

There is one premise I would like to make in the discussion, and 
that is that the Wharton School, of which we are all extremely proud, 
is a department of the University of Pennsylvania, and that, as a part of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the duty of the Wharton School, as is 
the duty of every other department of the University, is to strive to 
graduate cultured gentlemen. ) 

Now, I say that because when I left the University Wayne 
MacVeagh made what I think was then called the commencement ora- 
tion, and Wayne MacVeagh laid that down as the primary duty of the 
Pe rsity: and he defined culture | as “Some knowledge on every sub- 
ject, and mastery of one.’ 

The discussions we will have today about the Wharton School, I 
rather imagine, will be directed more toward the mastery of the one 
subject than toward the general knowledge of all subjects; and if they 
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do take that trend I do not want anyone to think that the Wharton 
School has neglected the general cultural idea or has overlooked it. But 
if our discussions go to the business subjects it is only because we take 
for granted that the primary duty of the Wharton School, as well as of 
every other department of the University, is to see that the graduates 
have received the proper cultural background for their special subjects 
that they intend to take up in later-life. 

With that preamble, and a few general remarks on principles, the 
discussion, I hope, will be as informal as we can possibly make it. 

And with that we turn to our host—to the Dean of the Wharton 
School, Professor Emory R. Johnson. 


ee 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE WHARTON SCHOOL 


Emory R. JoHNson, Dean 


The developments of the Wharton School during the seven years 
since the close of the World War have changed the school in many par- 
ticulars from the institution it was in 1919. At the opening of the Uni- 
versity that year, the school’s enrollment was over 2100, there being 
nearly twice as many students as were in attendance during the last year 
of the war. Moreover, during the war, some members of the Faculty 
had resigned and it was necessary at the opening of the University in 
September, 1919, to round out and enlarge the teaching staff. The 
heads of the several departments were asked to find additional teachers 
to man their departments, and this was successfully done with the result, 
however, that during this year nearly two out of three of the staff were 
teaching in the Wharton School for the first time. 

I am pleased to be able to state that most of the men added to the 
teaching force in 1919 are still with us. The annual turnover in the 
staff is small, and many of the young men taken on during the past 
seven years have qualified by graduate study and specialization for pro- 
motion. In 1920 the Wharton School Faculty had fifteen professors, 
eighteen assistant professors and about one hundred instructors. “The 
budget approved for the coming year provides for thirty professors, four 
associate professors and forty-three assistant professors. “The number of 
instructors will be ninety-one. ‘Che number of the staff above the rank 
of instructor has risen from thirty-three in 1920-1921 to seventy-seven 
in 1926-1927. 

Prior to 1919 the curriculum of the Wharton School had for the 
most part been worked out, 7. e., a majority of the courses now given 
had been organized and were being conducted, and the annual bulletins 
or announcetnents of the school provided for a general course or “group” 
for students who had not decided what particular business they were to 
follow upon graduation, and also several specialized group courses in 
which students might enroll with a view to making special prepa- 
ration for their intended life-work. However, the requirements as to 
particular subjects in the general group or in the special groups, because 
of the lack of administrative organization, were not strictly enforced, 
and the result was that, for the individual student, the work beyond the 
freshman year was in large measure elective. 

It was realized by the Faculty that such a large latitude as to 
elective studies did not result in as definite and exacting a curriculum of 
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study for the individual student as was desirable. Accordingly, during 
the years 1919 to 1921 an administrative organization was developed 
whereby the curriculum requirements for each group were strictly © 
enforced. Since 1921 each Wharton School student has taken a definite 
course, specific both as to required subjects and as to the electives for 
which liberal provision has been made. Different students may select 
different groups, but having selected a group, the requirements of that 
group must be met. ‘This has made the work of all students in the 
school more definite and more effective. 


At the end of the academic year 1919-1920, it was realized that it 
was necessary to functionalize the administrative work of the dean’s 
office, and a committee of three competent members of the teaching staff 
was appointed to make a survey of the work of the office. The dean’s 
office and the Executive Committee were working overtime and the 
administrative results were not satisfactory. [he survey led to the 
functionalizing of the work of the office and particularly to the creation 
of the office of Registrar of the Wharton School. Fortunately Mr. 
Thomas A. Budd accepted the office, which he still holds and which he 
has filled with marked success. With the dean’s office supplemented by 
the office of the registrar, it became possible to create an organization 
to enforce definitely the curriculum requirements for each student. 


After the registrar’s office had been in existence one year, the work 
of the registrar and the Executive Committee was somewhat reduced by 
the creation of an Enrollment Board, which was charged with the duty 
of enforcing group requirements. “That Board, the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Registrar have made it possible to carry out catalogue re- 
quirements to the letter, so much so that when students now come up 
for graduation they have met the requirements of the particular group 
or course they have taken. It may seem that students would automatic- 
ally carry out the catalogue requirements, but those who have had experi- 
ence in enforcing group requirements with a student body of 2000 or 
2500 students, will realize that young men are not overburdened with 
prescience, or foresight, or with reverence for requirements, and that 
each student’s roster must be checked term by term and that all devia- 
tions from catalogue requirements must be subject to official approval in 
advance, in order to bring about the enforcement of catalogue require- 
ments as to curriculum. This following up of individual students to 
insist upon their taking the work prescribed for them in the catalogue 
and curriculum was supplemented by advising students as to elective 
subjects to be chosen, and was our first step in personnel work. 

The enforcement of the requirements as to the course or group 
taken by the student was the first requisite, but it was equally important 
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to insure the maintenance of high standards of work and of continuous 
work on the part of each student. This required a follow-up system 
which was devised by the registrar and which has been successfully ad- 
ministered by him for five years. ‘The registrar, month by month, calls 
upon each man in charge of a subject to report the names of the students 
deficient in his course. A current card catalogue of students who are 
deficient is compiled. Any student who is deficient in two or more 
courses is informed of his current record and, in the case of serious cur- 
rent deficiencies, parents are notified. A student who is found to be 
behind in his work is asked to see the registrar (now the Director or an 
Assistant Director-ef the Department of Student Personnel) in order 
that the cause of the deficiency may be ascertained and steps taken to 
enable the student, if possible, to bring his work up to grade. ‘The con- 
ferences with students to ascertain the causes of failure and to help them 
overcome their deficiencies have been of great assistance to the students 
and have enabled the Registrar and Executive Committee steadily to 
reduce the number of men dropped for scholastic failures. “This follow- 
ing up of students to ascertain and overcome their current deficiencies 
was step number two in our personnel work. 


It was decided in 1920 to require individual research work by each 
Wharton School student during his senior year. “The investigation must 
commence at the beginning of the senior year and a satisfactory thesis is 
required for graduation. “This senior research work during the present 
year is under the general supervision of a faculty committee and is in 
charge of fifty-four members of the teaching staff, the average number 
of students per teacher being about nine. ‘This senior research work 
was step number three in the development of personnel work.  [ Prof. 
Huebner will describe that phase of our work. | ae 

A short experience in the dean’s office indicated that employers of 
many kinds expected to be aided in securing young men for their several 
kinds of business. “The dean realized that he did not know many stu- 
dents individually and that if he should become acquainted with them, 
he would not know enough of their aptitudes and qualifications, nor 
would he know enough of the requirements of different kinds of business, 
to be able to recommend the right graduate for the right place. To 
perform this service an Industrial Service Department was organized, 
which for four years was in charge of Professor A. H. Williams. This 
service has been very helpful to our graduates and also to many alumni, 
it having been our plan to communicate with our alumni and to offer to 
be of assistance to them. “The Industrial Service Department has now 
become the Industrial Service Bureau of’the Department of Student Per- 
sonnel. The Bureau is in charge of Assistant Professor W. R. Hocken- 
berry, who is Assistant Director of the Personnel Department. “The 
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establishment of the Industrial Service Department was the fourth step 
taken in developing student personnel work. 


The Department of Student Personnel was organized in 1925 and 
Assistant Professor ‘Thomas A. Budd is now both Registrar and Director 
of the new department. ‘This department was organized to bring to- 
gether and round out all the personnel work of the Wharton School. In 
general it is the purpose of the department to build up a personal record 
regarding each student. ‘The record begins with the admission of the 
student to the freshman class and will be cumulative during his four 
years at the University. We feel certain that the department will en- 
able the Wharton School to guide the work of each student more intel- 
ligently through the four years of his study at the University and will 
enable the School to be of maximum service in helping a boy find the 
right place to start upon graduation. [Mr. Budd will give a brief 
account of the personnel work. | 


In 1924, after five years’ experience subsequent to the World War, 
the Faculty decided to make an educational survey of the Wharton 
School. ‘This was done by the Curriculum Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Professor J. H. Willits. We desired to know in what ways 
our teaching methods could be improved, and whether the curriculum as 
a whole was well balanced as between subjects of a general educational 
nature and those relating to business. We also wanted to know whether 
the work of the four years was so co-ordinated as to give it a unity in 
the minds of the students and, if not, we wanted to know what addi- 
tional courses were needed. In connection with the survey we had a 
most helpful conference upon the subject of co-ordinating the curricu- 
lum, and thus had the benefit of the counsel of Dean Hawkes and others 
from Columbia University, of President Aydelotte of Swarthmore Col- 
lege and of President Morgan of Antioch College. As a result of the 
survey and conference, the Faculty decided to add three new courses. 


(a) A freshman course presenting some of the principles of the 
physical sciences in their relation to the social sciences. 


(b) A senior course applying the principles of economics to the 
several kinds of business that the students have studied during the three 
years preceding the senior year. 


(c) A similar course applying the data or laws of sociology to 
social institutions. 


The educational survey indicated that the Wharton School cur- 
riculum was fairly well integrated, and it is thought by the Curriculum 
Committee and the Faculty that the new freshman course and the two 
co-ordinating senior courses that have been added will adequately in- 
tegrate and unify the work of the four years. 


ve 
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Another result of the educational survey was to change the Whar- 
ton School freshman courses from three hours a week for a year to five 
hours a week for a half-year. “This was done principally to make the 
work of each course more intensive by reducing the number of courses 
taken simultaneously. “The change also enabled the new freshman 
course, just referred to, to be added to the freshman curriculum. More- 
over, the change has also made it possible for students to start our work 
with nearly equal advantage, in September or in February. 

In general the Wharton School curriculum, as now constructed 
and carried out, is intended to divide the work of the four years about 
equally between subjects of a general educational value and those relat- 
ing to business. It is the definite aim of the Faculty to place equal 
emphasis upon general or cultural education and upon education for 
business life. We have sought to teach students individually by sub- 
dividing our large courses into classes averaging twenty-five students, 
and we have endeavored, by administrative organization and teaching 
methods, to make the educational work effective. Most of all, we are 
striving to deal with students individually for the purpose of helping 
each young man to get as much as possible out of his four college years 
and of aiding him to start his life-work under favorable conditions. 


Pca 


INDIVIDUALIZING EDUCATION 


te, 


L. B. Hopxins*, Director of Student Personnel, Northwestern 
University 


‘There is a tendency, as marked all over the land as can well be, to 
work toward the “personnelizing”’ of the contact between the institu- 
tion and the individual in education. That tendency reveals itself in 
each institution, largely according to the tradition and environment of 
the institution. I have been attempting to gather enough information 
about what is being done so that, if possible, I can tabulate or outline 
the work that is, it is conceded, included under such large names as 
“Personnel Administration” or “Individualizing Education” or the name 


of the “Executive Committee of the Intercollegiate Council on Educa- 


tion and Research.” 

It does seem possible to classify the work under five general head- 
ings, with two or three sub-headings under each one; and I would like 
to submit that outline to you this afternoon, in a moment’s time, with 
the statement that there is no one institution of which I know that is 
placing equal emphasis on all five items, but that all five items rather, 
do cover all that is being done in each of those institutions with which 
I am familiar. : 

The first heading is, “Selection and Matriculation”; the second, 
“Personnel Service to the Industrial Student’; the third, ‘Curriculum 
and Teaching’; the fourth, ‘‘Research’’; the fifth, ‘“Co-ordination.” 

‘There are two headings, one having to do with the selective proc- 
ess—by whatever name called—and the other with orientation meth- 
ods—the methods of acquainting the student with his environment, his 
obligations to the institution he enters, and the obligations the institu- 
tion assumes when it admits him. 

Under*“‘Personnel Service’ there are such headings as ‘Faculty 
Advisers for Students” or other “Organized Advisors or Interviewers” ; 
“Health Service” and “Mental Hygiene Service,” “Vocational Service,” 
“Employment and Placement Service” and “Discipline.” 

Under the general heading “Curriculum and Teaching’’ there are 
such headings as ““The proposed contents of the curriculum, the basis of 
the selection of instructors, the methods of instruction and such objec- 
tive measurements and tests as are used to evaluate the teaching and the 
curriculum.” 


*Now President of Wabash College. 
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Under the heading ‘‘Research” there are only two: ‘Research con- 
ie a » al an , 
cerning teaching” and ‘Research concerning the individual. 


And under “Co-ordination” there are, as far as the university as 
a whole is concerned, three headings: first, “Co-ordination of the work 
within the institution, that is, within the particular school where the 
work is being done,” “Co-ordination with the university of which that 
school is a part,’ and “Co-ordination of the work of outside agencies.” 


Mr. Hersey, of the Wharton School, in a paper entitled “Indi- 
vidualizing Education in the Wharton School” has developed the theme 
much better than I can this afternoon, and has very clearly pointed out 
the essential need of knowing the individual as a part of the requirement 
tor education today. 


Knowing the individual means nothing unless we can define the 
word “know.” I remember some years ago The American Magazine 
had an article entitled, “How Many People Do You Know?” ‘There 
again it was necessary to define the word “know.” We frequently hear 
plant managers, department heads, and factory foremen saying that they 
know every man in their department. ‘There is also a statement, famil- 
iar to us all, that is expressed usually in words something like this: “The 
more I grow to know that man the more I love him and respect him.” 


Those statements of “knowing an individual” might be taken as 
extremes—knowing him as a department head knows him, knowing him 
as the man next him—who has lived with him long enough so that as a 
developing process he has come to know him personally and individually. 
It is an interesting thing, however, that if we are employing him, the 
individual man, we are much more apt to place reliance on the type of 
“knowing” that is exhibited by the department head rather than the type 
of “knowing” on the basis of personal friendship; and the reason for 
that is the department head has at least some objective measurement 
which indicates what this man has done, and which furnishes the basis 
for predicting what may be done. 


In individualizing education in an educational institution we need 
to have that same objective approach—of “knowing” the individual, lest 
we be led astray by the bias and personal esteem baséd on intimate 
friendship. 

At the same time we must have, in education, that personal contact 
which is so much the basis of true friendship and inspiration, guidance 
and help, and the kind we would naturally like, rather, as a part of the 
educational process while he is in college. So it is a requirement that we 
shall, as fully as we can, meet this type in college individually; and, nat- 
urally, it is demanded, as soon as we can do it, that we cover the 
ground from one extreme to the other. 


ad 
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Individualizing education, if it involves anything, as I see it in all 
these institutions where it is being attempted, involves a point of view. 
The Reverend Ernest Freemont Tittle, of Evanston, Illinois, has a 
delightful sermon he preaches on “The Limitations of God,” and in it 
he tells the old story of the boy who raised the question as to whether 
Giod could make a stone so big He could not lift it. There is danger in 
this personnel work—and I think a real danger—that we shall build up 
so cumbersome an organization that we cannot run it. At the same 
time, the job is tremendous; and if it is carried on with a constant recog- 
nition of the danger of over-organization, it seems to me it is still at 
least within safe bounds. And we must recognize that organization and 
technique and method are very essential and must be developed to. a high 
degree to give satisfactory results. But, after all, these things are’ the 
tools and instruments, and back of any effort of that kind there must 
be a point of view. 


That point of view which recognizes that the problem of education 
is, after all, centered around the individual, is a point of view that 
needs to be brought to bear on all the administration problems and 
teaching problems that arise. In the matter of selection—one of the 
things that comes under this first heading that I spoke of—there is— 
as there is in business—a great variety of matters that must be taken 
into consideration. We know that in business the plant manager must 
pay attention to finance, to raw materials, to finished products, to 
marketing and to all sorts of things; but, in addition to all else, he must 
pay attention to his personnel. 

In education there are many, many factors that must be considered 
in making any decision, even regarding a matter like the limitation of 
students. “There is the danger—more pronounced, I think, in education 
than in business—that these seemingly more immediate factors to be 
considered may squeeze out the conscious, constant recognition that after 
all the institution exists to serve the individual; and it is the application 
of this point’ of view of personnel that must be brought to bear on all 
these problems. 

This matter of selection illustrates as. well as any other, I think, how 
the personnel point of view may influence the decision and selection. 
There have been a great variety of causes for the limiting of student 
bodies in the institutions in the East and West of this country. In 
some instances there has been no recognition of the fact that there was 
actually in operation at the time a selective limitation. ‘The whole idea 
is repugnant to many individuals that we should have to limit the num- 
ber of individuals we take in, but from the earliest days of Harvard, 
the first institution of higher learning in this country, there were limi- 
tations set up, and there was a method of selection. I wish I could re- 
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call the statement of what was required to admit a man to Harvard in 
the first years of the existence of that institution. I am perfectly sure 
that few of us here would undertake to enter Harvard on the basis of 
those requirements. 

As times have changed so it has been necessary to change the basis 
of the selection. It has become necessary to re-evaluate what the insti- 
tution has to offer the individual and how many it may serve to the best 
advantage. 

Certainly, most institutions today have a selective process for those 
they admit, and more and more institutions are being forced to limit the 
numbers. It is a fact that scholastic requirements can be met by so 
many men that there is still, after that basis of selection has been ap- 
plied, in many institutions a surplus—a larger number applying than 
can be taken in. There is no more archaic method I know of for select- 
ing on that basis than the order in which they apply. There are all 
sorts of devices between that and the most highly perfected selective 
process that is in existence today, in which the personnel point of view 
is applied to the problem of ‘How shall we select from among those 
who have made the scholastic requirements? Whom shall we let in 
and whom shall we keep out?’ In dealing with this problem the per- 
sonnel point of view requires that those who shall profit most from what 
we have to offer shall be let in first—and in that order until the maxi- 
mum has been reached. 


As in the problem of selection, so in all these other problems, there 
is need for the application of this point of view. “There are none who 
know me well who would accuse me of being not interested in voca- 
tional advice and the bringing to the student of vocational information. 
I find that there are some who assume that that is the whole story in 
personnel service to the individual. 

There is just as much need for the student to have educational 
advice and counsel as that he shall have vocational advice and counsel, 
and neither of those can be given satisfactorily—I almost said safely— 
without having a personal knowledge of the individual and a personal 
contact with him that makes it possible to deal with him as a whole 
student or a whole individual rather than dealing with him in parts, 
either parts of the interest of the individual making the contact or of 
the student. 

The personnel point of view applied to the curriculum and teach- 
ing methods has almost raised havoc with some institutions. Other 
influences have developed in the colleges to the point where chemistry 
is taught as though everybody in the chemistry department was supposed 
to become a chemist, where the students are given mathematics as if 
they were solely concerned with becoming mathematicians. A greater 
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variety of these subjects is required—the student is being taught in 
each one as though we thought that was the only subject he was taking. 
‘The personnel point of view requires a change to the extent that it is 
recognized he may not be any one of these things. 


There is a great deal being done today in research—research con- 
cerning the individual and research concerning teaching methods. In 
Iowa University the other day Professor Starbuck was showing me some 
recent results concerning the studies showing how children might be 
taught to better advantage in the Sunday School; and he has a variety 
of charts and has made careful statistical study of them, and this has 
revealed the fact that practically any child six years old or over can 
readily understand the meaning of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
but that no children have been discovered who can understand the para- 
ble about the talents until they are twelve or fourteen years of age at 
least. I told Professor Starbuck that it was my impression that there 
are many men in business and in education who have never understood 
the parable of the talents. 

This research is giving us the basis of this objective work I have 
spoken of, and is our safeguard. If we are not careful we shall allow 
our interests and enthusiasms to lead us into a dangerous way—danger- 
ous for the students and dangerous for ourselves. If we take the scien- 
tific method, we are at least safe over any long period of time. 

Last of all is the question of co-ordination. All this I have been 
talking about, it seems to me, has to do with the whole problem of edu- 
cation, and is everybody’s job who is in education—to do his part toward 
the evolvement of the whole. Certainly in any institution it is only the 
extent to which the personnel point of view is assimilated by the entire 
organization that makes for successful operation. 

In co-ordination, particularly, there is need that some:one person 
shall see that the research which throws light upon selection or teach- 
ing methods or the curriculum shall be made available to those people 
who are responsible for the teaching, for the curriculum or for the per- 
sonal advice. 

There is, in addition to the co-ordination within the school, the 
need for co-ordination with outside agencies; and by outside agencies I 
refer to those things that are not intimately associated with what we 
term the official family, and one such group is the alumni group. The 
alumni have a very great deal that they can contribute. As individ- 
uals they can help wonderfully in furnishing the information that we 
need to give the students, the type of advice and counsel that they 
should have. “The alumni can tell us more about the product we are 
turning out than we can discover by any other method; and if they will 
retain their interest and render such assistance as they may, they cam 
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help us to a very considerable degree in our working out the whole 
problem of stating to the student, in his preparation for life, what is best 
suited to his individual needs—turning him out well equipped and well 
trained in the Arts or Sciences, if you please, knowing how to think 
clearly and think honestly, and constantly alert for more knowledge. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT PERSONNEL IN THE 
WHARTON SCHOOL 


THomas A. Bupp, 712 Wh., Director of Student Personnel 


The history of personnel work in the Wharton School has been 
one of gradual development. When the present Dean of the Wharton 
School was appointed in 1919 he found an organization laboring under 
a system which had been devised for a student body one-third its then 
size. Methods of keeping records were unsatisfactory, enrollment pro- 
cedure was burdensome both to the Faculty and to the students, and 
there was no adequate check upon the scholastic work of the latter, with 
the inevitable result that there were too many failures. “The Dean rec- 
ognized that the method of registration was inefficient since it was im- 
possible to ascertain the load to be placed on the teaching force and the 
budgetary requirements until classes met in September. 


In the spring of 1920, therefore, the present Registrar and Director 
of Student Personnel was directed by the Dean to supervise an advance 
enrollment of all students then in attendance. “This was carried out and 
the great burden of registration was lifted from the few days prior to 
the opening of college in September and placed in the less busy days of 
the spring, and there was ascertained in advance the number of instruct- 
ors necessary for each upper-class course. “Iwo necessary changes in 
organization were made evident by the advance enrollment of that year. 
It showed that the system of keeping records was antiquated and needed 
revision and it brought out the fact that the advisory system had broken 
down under the stress of a quick growth in enrollment and the many 
changes in the curriculum. The advising of students under a cur- 
riculum consisting of few courses and limited requirements was a sim- 
ple matter compared with advising under a system of Group courses 
and a system of election and: requirement of courses in both the Whar- 
ton School and the College. In order, therefore, that the requirements 
be met by each student and his problems solved within the regulations, 
a Faculty Enrollment Board was created, the members of which became 
specialists in questions involving the curriculum. 


At the same time the Faculty and Dean recognized that there was 
no adequate check upon the work of the students. Parents were de- 
manding that they be notified when their sons’ work was not satisfac- 
tory, and there was no method which would give the required informa- 
tion until the term or year was over and the boys had failed. 
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As a result of this advance registration and a study of the condi- 
tions in the office, the position of Registrar was created and at the same 
time a member of the instructional staff was appointed to follow up 
currently the work of all students in the School. This solved the prob- 
lem of the administration concerning the recording and assembling of 
grades. However, what appeared to be a very simple problem at the 
outset soon became a very necessary adjunct to the academic work of the 
School. In a short time the functions of the instructor in charge of the 
follow-up work and the Registrar were combined and the office of the 
Registrar became one which relieved the Dean of the burden of many 
details and permitted him to use his time upon problems of Faculty 
administration, Faculty contact, and Wharton School policy. 


In January, 1920, the Dean established the Department of Indus- 
trial Service. “The object of this department was to place seniors and 
alumni in contact with the business world. At the beginning, this de- 
partment was in charge of a Director and an Assistant Director and 
during the first year of its existence, seniors were interviewed and 
roughly classified in order that representatives of business might meet 
those who seemed adapted to their needs. Later, the Department of 
Industrial Service sought students for interview at the end of the junior 
year in order that they might be guided to some extent in their course 
during their last year at the University. An additional estimate was 
provided by requesting each instructor in the School to fill out and re- 
turn an estimate card concerning each student. In this way a group 
estimate of the student’s capabilities and personality was obtained. 

‘The success which each of these newly formed departments attained 
seemed to warrant carrying the plans further, and after considerable 
thought and analysis, the Dean established in September, 1925, the 
Department of Student Personnel. This department combined the 
functions of the Department of Industrial Service and the functions 
of the office of the Registrar and became a department in charge of 
a Director and two Assistant Directors. Every function of the for- 
mer departments remained, and, in addition, a system of close personal 
contact with the students was devised. ‘Thus came about the present 
organization. 

The theory underlying the personnel idea in a great university is 
that the university cannot render its greatest service by ending its work 
with the opportunity which it offers to its students to gain knowledge. 
Young men who are seeking knowledge have problems which must be 
solved and difficulties which must be overcome. ‘These problems and 
difficulties are not always of the type which may be handled success- 
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fully by the student; frequently aid and advice are necessary. “The line 
of least resistance to the university is that which offers an inflexible cur- 
riculum and a method of instruction bound by rules and regulations. 
But such a line is truly mass education, and the university becomes sim- 
ply a machine turning out standardized units without distinctive indi- 
viduality. The aim, therefore, of the Department of Student Personnel 
is to handle each student as an individual, to give him advice as to his 


_future plans, and to place him in the world, a product which will be 


not only a credit to the institution from which he comes, but also, that 
which may be more important, a credit to himself. 


To put this theory into practice is a large job, and those who have 
been allotted the task realize fully its magnitude. ‘The Department of 
Student Personnel has only started, and its plans are therefore imma- 
ture and incomplete. However, a start has been made and the brief 
description which follows gives some idea of the scope of its work. 

The personnel record of a student begins with his high-school or 
preparatory school record. The Director of Admissions has prepared 
a blank which is filled out by the head-master or principal of the school, 
showing in detail the record of each candidate for admission, not only 
with regard to his scholastic ability, but also with regard to his extra- 
curriculum achievements, his physical record, and his personal qualities. 
Upon the entrance of a student the Department of Student Personnel 
transcribes the record as received by the Director of Admissions. ‘Thus, 
at the time the student arrives there is already on file an estimate of his 


‘personal qualities. Upon his arrival at the university there is obtained 


from him the usual information concerning his family, his religious ac- 
tivities, his objectives and his athletic activities. 

‘The next step in the process of obtaining a personnel estimate is 
attained by an invitation from the Director of Personnel for an inter- 
view. ‘The interviews are entirely informal and the Director attempts 
to obtain an estimate of the student by means of conversation. “The stu- 
dent is not “placed on the stand,” so to speak, but is encouraged to talk 
about that which most interests him. In the course of the conversation 
a certain number of facts are brought. out—such as his plans for the 
future, his problems at the University, and his ideas of what he will 
derive from his college course. “The facts obtained from this interview 
are recorded on the personnel blank. 

Each month during the four years of the student’s course reports 
are rendered to the office by each department of the Wharton School 
and College showing the names of students who are deficient in their 
work. ‘These reports are recorded and if it is apparent that the stu- 
dent is having too much trouble with his work he is notified to come 
to the Department of Personnel for an interview. These interviews 
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are held by one of the assistant directors who attempts to ascertain 
the cause of the trouble and who advises concerning the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming the difficulties. After six years’ experience 
in this work it has been found that the number of failures has been cut 
down tremendously. The results of the monthly reports are also 
recorded on the personnel record of the student so that over the four- 
year period not only is there a condensed record by terms and years but 
also by months. 


The University requires that each student upon entrance shall have 
a thorough physical examination. ‘The records of these examinations 
which are filed with the Director of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation have been made available to the Department of Personnel. A 
transcript is made of these records upon the personnel blank and thus is 
built up a health record covering a period of eight years, a most valua- 
ble bit of information for a prospective employer. 

Once each year the instructors in the Wharton School are asked to 
rc sort their estimates of each of their students. “These estimates in- 
clude such things as poise, ability to use English, reaction toward criti- 
cist 1, industry, and general personality. Since each student takes about 
eight courses each year approximately thirty separate estimates are ob- 
tained over a four-year period. 

In the junior year, the assistant director in charge of industrial serv- 
ice interviews each student who will be graduated the following year. 
With the personnel information before him he roughly classifies the stu- 
dents in order that he may know their capabilities and be able to recom- 
mend them to employers who will appear the following year. In the 
senior year, as students apply for placement, they are asked to give addi- 
tional information. ‘This information is of the type which is desired 
by business and completes the personal history of the applicant for his 
four years in college. ‘This is likewise transcribed to the personnel record. 

During the year there is a steady stream of representatives of 
large business flowing to the Wharton School. When they make ar- 
ranzements to appear a list of, students is prepared and these students 
are notified. A student is not placed on the list unless in the opinion 
of the Department of Personnel he is fitted for the job in question. The 
directors of the Department therefore act as liaison officers between the 
students and the representatives of business. In this portion of the work 
the personal contact is essential; mere written records will not suffice. 

Once each year the Department of Personnel sends to each alumnus 
of the school a questionnaire asking for information concerning his his- 
tory since graduation and*inquiring whether he desires a change in his 
business connection. These questionnaires furnish considerable infor- 
mation and at the same time bring to the graduates’ attention the service 
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which the Wharton School is willing to give them. A considerable 
number of alumni have thereby been placed in more desirable positions. 

The final information which appears on the personnel record is that 
which comes from the correspondence concerning the student in his four 
years. ‘This furnishes the last link in the chain of evidence so that the 
personnel record gives a history of each student which is complete. 

The motto of the Department of Student Personnel is ‘“‘Helpful- 
ness.’ “The Director and his assistants try to handle each student as a 
separate personal problem and this method has brought about a close 
contact between the work of the Department and the academic work of 
the School. When a boy is found to be ill or to be in financial circum- 
stances which force him to neglect his work, a revision of his roster is 
made and he is enabled to finish a portion of his work thoroughly and 
successfully. When a boy is homesick or is the innocent victim of fam- 
ily troubles he finds words of encouragement, and when a boy is found 
who is acting or about to act foolishly he will find advice, or sometimes 
reprimand, but always with an idea of helping him. 

The Department of Student Personnel has faith in human nature 
and in the sincerity and ideals of the American college boy. It believes 
in itself and in its functions and it hopes to broaden and increase its 
scope and its responsibilities. 


(Note.—The discussion of “Undergraduate Education for Business” was con- 
tinued by Mr. P. C. Staples, Vice-President of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Staples discussed the problems arising in the introduction 
of college men into a large organization. Limitations of space make impossible 
the inclusion of Mr. Staples’ remarks in this bulletin. They are of such inter- 
est, however, that an effort will be made to publish them at some future date.) 
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SENIOR RESEARCH 


S. S. HUEBNER, Professor of Insurance and Commerce 
ITS MISSION TO THE STUDENT 


Senior Research, as practiced at the Wharton School, may be de- 
scribed as consisting of the accumulation, interpretation and marshaling 
of facts in some field of business learning by undergraduates during 
their senior year with a view to developing and presenting some worth- 
while conclusion. The student’s work, it should be added, is undertaken 
after he has completed his fundamentally basic courses, and is conducted 
throughout under the immediate personal guidance of an instructor en- 
gaged in the particular field to which the research topic relates. “Through 
frequent personal conferences this instructor supervises the student in 
his bibliographical research, in the procedure and methods of collecting 
facts, in the testing and interpretation of these facts, in their tabulation 
and presentation, in the development and establishment of conclusions, 
and in the final preparation of the report. ‘To the end that this super- 
vision may be adequate and thoroughly personal, it is essential that each 
instructor have only a limited number of students—say ten or fifteen— 
under his guidance. 


If the individualizing of business education is important in the in- 
terest of having the student learn to think and do for himself, then 
Senior Research,» which is eminently individualistic in character and 
which aims to give just the type of training referred to, cannot be over- 
emphasized either from the disciplinary or the utility viewpoint. Fact- 
learning in itself may not amount to much because facts are usually 
fleeting in character. But the spirit of inquiry and the method of ap- 
proach and realization, acquired by research and experiment throughout 
an entire year during the formative period of life, are sure to stay with 
the student as a personal characteristic in his later working years, ever 
likely to be further enhanced by new efforts of a similar nature and 
ever available to fortify his judgment and to increase his power to meet 
problems as they arise. “This personal characteristic does more than 
anything else to make of us creative individuals in thought and action— 
leaders if you please—instead of floaters on the dead line of routine. 
It keeps us refreshed in our business calling, and helps us to understand 
that our particular business is a growing institution and that we our- 
selves, by utilizing the facts of our calling creatively, constitute the 
power that forces that growth. The power of university graduates to 
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research in the facts of their chosen field needs to be developed through 
adequate training because it is the greatest single power that we can 
acquire for future vocational usefulness and happiness. It alone enables 
us to break the mould of the past and to add something to that which 
has gone before. Here we are dealing with the new in business, as dis- 
tinguished from the commonplace, and therefore the interesting and in- 
vigorating. Certainly, the university graduate, if higher business edu- 
cation means anything in a creative sense, should feel that something 
more than ordinary fact-learning is. anticipated, and that he is expected 
to lead instead of being led only, and that he is destined to play some 
part in the creative role of business development. 


ITS MISSION TO BUSINESS 


By giving the spirit and the power for creative inquiry to our 
numerous graduates, about to cross the threshold into industrial life, 
business is sure to be the beneficiary. As I have had occasion to state 
elsewhere: ‘Modern business in practically every field of endeavor is 
a composite of numerous factors, and to realize our opportunity for cre- 
ative work we cannot do better than to appreciate their number. “There 
are, first, the numerous problems connected with advancement in the 
speed and volume and economy of production. Every business also pre- 
sents its problems with respect to advertising, to selling, to transporta- 
tion, and to the other factors involved in the process of distribution. 
‘There are also the problems associated with improvement in the elimi- 
nation of risk through prevention and the proper indemnification through 
insurance of such losses as cannot be prevented. By-products need to be 
utilized to the fullest, waste should be increasingly eliminated, and ex- 
haustible resources ought to be better conserved. Raw materials need to 
be purchased wisely and the same care should also be extended to the 
sale of the finished product. Credit arrangements may be increasingly 
perfected with respect to regularity, sufficiency and cheapness. And then 
there are the problems connected with advancement in the standardiza- 
tion of accounts, the application of statistical methods to the scientific 
needs of the business, the efficient and humane handling of labor, the 
conservation of the health and family welfare of the working forces, 
improvement in ‘business relations with similar or allied industries, 
co-operative activities through associations, improved supervisory legisla- 
tion, and last but not least, the development of a more friendly public 
attitude to the business involved through a better public understanding 
of the services rendered.” 

In such a long list of factors, all of them component parts of 
practically every business calling, there must surely be some niche into 
which each. of our graduates may fit himself as a creative worker by 
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way of inquiry and research. And in this respect our viewpoint should 
not be strained by emphasis upon the discovery of great outstanding 
principles or practices, in the sense of the unattainable except for the 
unusual few. What we should have in mind, rather, when seeking to 
enable our students to think and perform for themselves, is to train them 
into the desire for continued inquiry and the ability to make some worth- 
while contribution to any one of the numerous factors that constitute 
their particular business calling, as distinguished from mere routine 
functioning along the pathway of the past. 


ITS PROGRESS AT THE WHARTON SCHOOL 


Recognizing the favorable result of self-effort to the personal devel- 
opment of the student as a thinker and creative doer, the amount of 
research work required of our undergraduates has been steadily increased 
and improved. At the outset all students are given the fundamental 
fact courses that underlie all training in business subjects. “They then 
elect some group for specialization, unless they choose to enter the 
so-called general group, which has been carefully designd to include all 
the fundamental subjects constituting a business education, and receive 
a grounding in the facts and principles associated with their specialty. 
Next, beginning with the senior year, all students must select some 
subject in their specialty for intensive research throughout all the last 
year under the immediate supervision of a teacher in the particular field 
to which the chosen subject relates. 

By faculty action, all research teachers have been instructed to 
require their students to.apply a weekly average of from eight to ten 
hours of work to this portion of their course, and graduation is condi- 
tioned upon a successful completion of the thesis. Frequent and 
extended individual conferences between supervising teacher and student, 
usually on a weekly basis and at the approximate rate of a 20-minute 
interview, are insisted upon so that the student’s progress may be noted, 
his efforts criticized, and his difficulties solved. Within each department 
a “research supervisor’ supervises and co-ordinates the work of the sev- 
eral research teachers in that department. All research teachers are 
allowed teaching credit at the rate of one hour for each five research 
students (not exceeding three hours of teaching credit in all) and insofar 
as conditions permit. no teacher has more than fifteen men under his 
charge. During the present year, this rule was complied with by all 
but four of the twelye departments of the School. For the coming year, 
arrangements have been made for compliance with this rule by all depart- 
ments, except two, and further arrangements have been made by eight of 
the twelve departments to limit the number of students per teacher 
to ten. 
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A few statistics, gathered from a detailed survey submitted individ- 
ually by all the research teachers for the first term of the present 
academic year, will indicate the progress made during the five years that 
Senior Research has been in operation at the Wharton School. ‘The 
research work of this year’s 496 seniors is distributed among 54 teachers, 
or an average of 9 students per teacher. Of these 54 instructors, four- 
teen have 5 students or less under their charge, thirteen have 6 to 8; 
eight, 9 or 10 students; fourteen, 11 to 15 students; three, 16 to 18 
students; and only two, over 18 students. In other words, 35 out of 54 
instructors have under their supervision ten students or less, and 49, or 
all except 5, have 15 students or less. Nearly 10 per cent of the 496 
seniors are researching with teachers who have only 5 students or less 
under their charge; over 27 per cent with teachers having only 8 stu- 
dents or less; 43 per cent with teachers having 10 or less; 80 per cent 
with teachers having 15 or less; and 90 per cent with teachers whose 
supervision extends to not more than 18 men. During the first half of 
the present year, involving fourteen weeks of work, each of the 496 
seniors averaged slightly over ten personal conferences with his teacher, 
each conference averaging twenty minutes. In addition, he was met on 
the average in two and one-half group conferences, averaging one hour 
and twenty minutes. In 314 cases, or approximately two-thirds of the 
total, the student’s work is reported by his teacher as consisting pri- 
marily (i.e., entirely or at least in excess of one-half) of field work, as 
distinguished from library work. 

These figures serve to show how the individualizing of under- 
graduate education at the Wharton School along research lines has 
progressed. But we are concerned particularly with further improve- 
ment in the future. We know that that improvement lies chiefly in the 
direction of more time being devoted to our personal conference relations 
with the individual student. That improvement we are seeking to effect 
as quickly as possible. ‘To that end the Senior Research Committee, 
consisting of the Research supervisors of nearly all the departments, is 
co-operating with the Dean to increase the number and length of 
individual conferences with students and, as rapidly as possible, to limit 
the number of students per teacher to ten at the most. We also know 
that each succeeding year, assuming that our faculty will be held intact, 
will show an ever-increasing improvement in the calibre of instruction 
for this type of work, thus making the individual co-operation between 
teacher and student more thorough and intelligent. * 


FACULTY AND ALUMNI 


Mr. W. O. MILteEr, ’04 


General Manager University of Pennsylvania Fund 


The topic, ‘Faculty and Alumni,” greatly interests me, because 
in the last ten years—and particularly in the last few years—the char- 
acter and significance of these relations have undergone material changes, 
so that today all thoughtful students of educational relationships give an 
increasingly important place to the part which faculty and alumni 
co-operation must play in the future. When the President of one of 
the great universities of the country, the University of Michigan, says 
in his inaugural that he hopes the time will speedily come when his 
institution will be an alumni university rather than an undergraduate 
university, and that Commencement should be regarded merely as an 
incident in educational relationships, it is significant. Again, when a 
committee of the American Association of University Professors makes 
a comprehensive survey of “Relations with Alumni’ covering the entire 
country, and stresses the urgent necessity of developing means whereby 
an intelligent, informed alumni opinion may be created as a force of 
positive support of educational endeavor, it is further proof of the new 
position which the alumni collectively are taking in educational affairs. 
The University of Pennsylvania has not been blind to the potential 
strength of her alumni. “Through the University of Pennsylvania Fund, 
material evidence of this support has been given, and plans for a 
permanent educational relationship have been formulated under the 
so-called “Graduates Educational Service’ which it is hoped to make 
operative next year. 


A survey of the field for the past ten years reveals the reason for 
this new alignment. During that time two and one-half billions of 
dollars have been given in benefactions for higher education and research; 
in the past few years sixty-eight institutions have carried through suc- 
cessful campaigns yielding $150,000,000; 315,000 alumni have given 
$69,000,000 to their respective Alma Maters. The University of 
Pennsylvania in one year has raised $7,500,000 and of this 10,389 
alumni have given $4,142,000. 


The statement may be reduced to an axiom that when a man 
invests in education, he is just as alert to watch the effects of that invest- 
ment as he is to watch the morning quotations in stocks or bonds in 
which he is particularly interested. The alumni rightfully ask that 
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they be informed of the policy and program before they are solicited tor 
contributions. “The great concern of the University, therefore, is to 
keep alumni opinion abreast of the time both.in internal problems and 
plans, and also in the matter of general educational movements which 
result from time to time in material departures from teaching method 
and conditions existing when the alumnus himself was an undergraduate. 


‘The future undoubtedly will bring definite burdens of responsibility 
to alumni. More and more they will be called upon to fill important 
posts such as Trustees, members of advisory councils or departmental 
committees, to participate in administrative work, to assist the University 
in making more effective methods of selective admission of new students, 
to develop ways and means of promotng the University’s financial wel- 
fare, and to help the University to adapt its educational methods and 
objectives to changed conditions of life. Before the alumni can function 
effectively in such capacity will require patient study and effort at 
co-ordination of interest on the part of both teachers and alumni. 

As the new student admitted year by year becomes potentially the 
~ alumnus of the future, the ultimate service which the University can be 
expected to give to society is in large part conditioned upon the type of 
student which it trains. 

The significance of this question of admissions, particularly with 
respect to the future personnel of the student body, is shown by con- 
sidering some statistics assembled with respect to the enrollment in high 
schools in Philadelphia and the metropolitan counties of Chester, Bucks, 
Delaware and Montgomery. Based upon the growth in enrollment in 
high schools in these communities during the past ten years, the number 
of graduates of these schools, the number of graduates entering College 
and the number of these entering particularly the University of Penn- 
sylvania, it is demonstrated that in 1950, from these sources alone, if the 
University took its present proportion of students, it would have a 
Freshman Class of approximately 7,850. ‘Thus, in a four-year course, 
it would give an enrollment of practically 31,400 without allowing for 
annual mortality, and without any students coming from outside of the 
Philadelphia district. Such a condition, of course, is impossible, but 
merely demonstrates the increasing pressure that is put upon higher 
educational institutions and which exacts a more stringent method of 
admission. 

It has been reliably stated that throughout the United States prac- 
tically one-third of the students admitted fail in their Freshman year. 
‘This represents an enormous economic loss both to the institutions and 
to society. It should be the aim of an institution, once having admitted 
a student within its circle, to exercise every endeavor to carry him 
through successfully to the completion of his course. The time may 
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come when standards of admission will be so radically changed that the 
“flunking out” of a student or his withdrawal for any cause other than 
physical disability or other irremediable cause will be regarded as a blot 
upon the name of the institution, because it would indicate either faulty 
attention at the time of admission, or faulty effort after matriculation. 


At the present time the causes of failure, it is readily seen, include 
extra-curricular activities, financial handicaps, disinterestedness in 
subject-matter, poor health, wild youth, the “squab” period of adolescence 
and weakness of character. One of the strangest anomalies repeatedly 
found today is that of a young man who fails miserably in his college 
work, who nevertheless in an astonishingly short period of time demon- 
strates a real genius for business or industrial organization, and also 
develops a capacity for public-spirited and philanthropic endeavor and 
cultivated tastes. What is wrong with our educational system that it 
does not capitalize the unquestioned resources and capacity of this 
individual for educational objectives as effectively as business life capital- 
izes them later on? 


The answer to this question also probably explains the significance 
of that trite remark that the “grind’ of undergraduate days rarely 
becomes the leader in after life, and that the man with mediocre record 
as a student rapidly outstrips him in the later pursuits of life. 

May not the time soon come when institutions like the University 
of Pennsylvania will organize what for want of a better term may be 
called a “Probation College,” in which students who otherwise, because 
of scholastic failure, would be dropped, will be given a further oppor- 
tunity to carry on their studies? Any student thus permitted to con- 
tinue with his work would do so with the specific understanding that 
his time would be given one hundred per cent to his studies. ‘College 
activities,’ which have proven to be the nemesis of many promising 
young men, would be entirely eliminated. Early hours would be 
required, and an intimate personal contact assured with members of the 
teaching staff. Financial assistance would be given where this was the 
cause of worry or failure, and the student’s health and diet supervised. 
No effort should be regarded as too exhaustive to eliminate the stigma 
of failure from any student who inherently has the capacity to make 
good. Every student, who thus could be carried through his complete 
curriculum and sent forth to Society, would become a better member of 
that Society and would have developed in him a capacity which other- 
wise might never mature. 

I have stressed this point of view with regard to a new process in 
the admission of students because any institution could well afford to 
admit fewer students with the determination and assurance of carrying 
through the full enrollment to graduation. The time may come when 
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we will regard the sub-freshman in much the same light that the head 
of a banking institution would regard a man who came to him for a 
loan. “The same scrupulous investigation should be made with respect 
to the collateral offered, the integrity of the individual and his capacity 
to meet the obligations which he desires to assume. 

It seems to me that institutions owe it to their benefactors to adopt 
some such policy; first, because, as is well known, every student pays 
but a relatively small part of the cost of his instruction; and secondly, 
any part of trust funds expended in behalf of students who are either 
unworthy or incapable of receiving the same, is in large measure the 
improvident use of such funds. On the other hand, by a rigid and 
careful scrutiny of matriculates, and the adoption of a new theory 
underlying the principle of admission, we may ultimately be assured of 
a student body that is one hundred per cent efficient, and therefore one 
hundred per cent productive as recipients of private or public benefac- 
tions. 

If the time comes when we are assured of a student body so consti- 
tuted, we will by the same sign, be assured of an alumni body capable 
of assuming its proper place in the future educational effort of the 
institution. 

Given, therefore, a faculty endowed with the ‘will to serve” 
undergraduates and alumni alike, adequately compensated and proud of 
their profession; given likewise a body of alumni thoroughly trained and 
inflamed with a zeal toward making their Alma Mater a still more 
effective educational force, we can be assured that the University of the 
future will be a great vehicle of service, not only to students and alumni, 
but to the State and Society in general, because it will have derived its 
streneth from these united efforts. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Tuomas S. Gates, ’93, Trustee, University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Penniman, Dr. Johnson and our Guests: Through an excess 
of modesty, and, I am afraid, perhaps of an error in judgment, our 
host, Mr. Woolman, to whose inspiration and through whose sugges- 
tion this meeting today has been brought about, has asked me to have 
the pleasure of inflicting myself upon you in presiding at this meeting. 


During the last year one of the great inspirations for all university 
men has been the fact that we have been rediscovering ourselves. We 
found out a year or so ago that we knew too little about each other. 
All these great departments had been sending distinguished men out 
into the world, men who had loyalty and ties of tradition to the Uni- 
versity, and yet they didn’t know each other. And one of the real points 
and purposes of the movement which was started a year or so ago, popu- 
larly known as The University Fund movement—dquite in addition to 
the raising of funds for the University—was this purpose to know each 
other better, and to re-establish and make alive again these old ties which 
have meant so much to us when we were in college. 


Now, some such idea as that has brought about, if you please, 
through the activity of Mr. Woolman, as President of the Wharton 
School Alumni, this meeting here tonight; and to one who, like myself, 
had an association with the Wharton School when it was only fourteen 
years of age, and when Dr. Young and Mr. Moore and some of the 
others of my own classmates used to meet in the second story of the old 
College Hall, it is wonderful, in the rediscovery, to associate with us 
these men who have gone through the University with us and who have 
gotten their degrees and brought so much of knowledge and culture in 
various activities of business life. 


I remember, when we were there, the first class I had the pleasure 
of going to was one taught by Dr. Ellis Thompson, who was then 
quite in the middle of a controversy, if you please, and who had as his 
subject Political Economy. And his desire was to bring out something 
in connection with his first meeting with us on the value of original 
thought. He spoke of John Stuart Mill, and he gave us some interest- 
ing talks on the subject. He asked a member of our class, sitting on the 
first row, ‘“‘What is the moon made out of?” He was trying to bring 
out the fact that it had no soil. “This fellow said, “It is made out of 
green cheese!’’ And Dr. Thompson liked it so much, and he gave so 
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much encouragement to everybody having any original ideas, that the 
little group we had there of thirty men enjoyed every minute of our 
two years—because then, of course, the Wharton School was a two- 
year course, anid we dovetailed the Arts Department in with the two 
years of the Wharton School course. 

After we had left—perhaps three years afterward—the Wharton 
School took on a new form. My mind turns now to the distinguished 
man who became its head and under whose inspiration its great growth 
has been accomplished. 

I said, a moment ago, that we have been rediscovering ourselves 
during the last year. I think it is well to recall, in introducing Dr. 
Johnson, who is going to give us the pleasure of a short address, that 
two or three years ago, when an important matter was pending before 
an Interstate Commerce Commission, the president of a railroad, when 
in need of information on a certain point, suggested that an expert be 
called in upon this point, and the Chairman of the Commission said, 
“You have in Philadelphia the outstanding expert on transportation, 
Dr. Emory Johnson.” , 

Dr. Johnson’s name has gone all over the country. “The amount 
of guidance, inspiration and helpfulness he has given to all Wharton 
School men is above my ability to state. We all love him and respect 
the work he has done; and I take great pleasure in presenting him to 
you tonight. 


we 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE EDUCATION IN 
BUSINESS: AT PHE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Emory R. JOHNSON, 
Dean of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


Forty-five years ago last month Joseph Wharton, Iron Master, 
wrote to the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania offering to 
contribute $100,000 for the endowment of a collegiate school of business. 
His letter to the_trustees was accompanied by a ‘‘Project’’ in which he 
set forth with some detail the objects of the school and his ideas as to 


‘its organization and educational scope and methods. Mr. Wharton’s 


statement of the objects of the school was: 

“To provide for young men special means of training and of cor- 
rect instruction in the knowledge and in the arts of modern Finance 
and Economy, both public and private, in order that, being well 
informed, and free from delusions upon these important subjects, they 
may either serve the community skillfully as well as faithfully in offices 
of trust, or, remaining in private life, may prudently manage their own 
affairs and aid in maintaining sound financial morality; in short, to 
establish means for imparting a liberal education in all matters con- 
cerning Finance and Economy.” 

Later, in 1902, the founder of the Wharton School increased the 
gifts he had previously made and brought the total endowment up to 
$500,000. At this time Mr. Wharton expanded somewhat his former 
statement of the purposes of the school and summarized its aims in two 
sentences that are quoted each year in the official announcement. The 
school, Mr. Wharton said, was to offer facilities for obtaining: 

“An adequate education in the principles underlying successful civil 
government.” 

“A training suitable for those who intend to engage in business, 
or to undertake the management of property.” 

It is also significant that in 1902 Mr. Wharton added to and 
placed first in his list of aims to be obtained by instruction the incul- 
cation of: 

“The duty of every one to perform well and cheerfully his part as 
a member of the community whose prosperity he thus advances and 
shares.” 

These statements of the object- Mr. Wharton had in mind and of 
the aims he desired the instruction of the School to attain, indicate that 
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he had no narrow conception of collegiate education. He emphasized 
the importance of fitting a young man for life as a member of the com- 
munity in which he lives, as well as of training him for making a living. 

Throughout the four and one-half decades that the School has been 
in operation these two general objects have been kept in mind with 
increasing definiteness. During the first three decades the growth of 
the School was comparatively slow, the foundations were being laid, 
collegiate courses in different business subjects were being developed, 
textbooks and treatises were being written, and it was necessary to be 
patient while an academic world, not accustomed to the presence of a 
collegiate school of business, came first to endure, then to pity and finally 
to embrace, a new member of the college family. 

Upon a carefully laid foundation the Wharton School, during the © 
past decade and a half, has become a large institution, widely known, 
and attended by students from all parts of the United States and from 
numerous foreign countries. “The pioneer collegiate school of business 
has, I think it is not claiming too much to say, maintained a leadership 
among the institutions of its kind. 

The students who come to the Wharton School are young men 
averaging between 18 and 19 years of age, who intend to engage in 
business after graduating from college, and 90 per cent of the graduates 
actually go into business, the other tenth study law, enter the public 
service, become teachers or enter some other profession. 


THE WHARTON SCHOOL PLAN OF EDUCATION 


At various times and places I have endeavored to summarize the 
aim of the work of the School as it has been embodied in the curriculum. 
Possibly the statement I made last year in an annual report to the 
President of the University is as concise a statement as I can make of 
the general educational aim of the School. 

“Fully half of the class hours of Wharton School students consists 
of subjects of a general educational character, such as English, foreign 
language, history, psychology, geography, economics, government and 
sociology. “The other half of the class hours is devoted to business 
subjects. The curriculum of the Wharton School in reality consists of 
three educational elements. ‘The first group of subjects includes those of 
a general educational value, most of which are required of all students. 
The second element of the curriculum consists of subjects of general and 
fundamental importance to all men who are going into business, the 
purpose of these subjects being to develop the general principles applying 
in business affairs. ‘he third group of subjects contains special courses 
relating to particular fields of business, such as a group of courses in 
commerce, insurance or finance. ‘The general purpose of the curriculum 
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is to give the student a general college education, a knowledge of the 
principles underlying business in general, and a special knowledge of 
the principles and practices of the particular business that the student 
expects to follow after graduation.” 


Each addition that is made to the curriculum of the Wharton 
School, each change in the method and scope of its educational work is 
made for the purpose of realizing more definitely its threefold object 
as just stated—to give its students a general college education, a 
knowledge of the principles underlying business in general and a special 
knowledge of the principles and practices of the particular business that 
the student is to follow after leaving the University. We believe that 
by thus shaping our educational development we are pursuing the aim 
the founder had in mind. 

‘The aim of the Wharton School has never been narrowly voca- 
tional. “Those who have shaped the development of the School have 
always believed that a man should secure, from whatever college course 
he may take, a general education. Four years of college study should 
contribute to the cultural life of all students. Colleges cannot hope to 
yraduate only cultured men, for the influences that result in culture 
must surround the boy in his youth. Culture starts in the home; it is, 
or ought to be, emphasized in college; and should become more and 
more imminent in each man as he goes on through life. 

Cultural influences may come from many sources, but should, we 
assume, broaden the intellectual interests of men and enrich their esthetic 
and spiritual life. .I would not like to be called upon to name the 
subjects of study by the pursuit of which one may become cultured; 
but we feel certain that some subjects should be a part of man’s general 
education. 

Wharton School students are required to study English for two 
and a half years; history for two years; a foreign language for two 
years (or three years if they begin the study at the University) ; geog- 
raphy (or-the world in which they live) for a year; the government of 
the State and Nation for at least one year, the principles of economics 
for two years, and the laws and institutions of society for two years. 
We also have an introductory, non-laboratory course, presenting some 
of the principles of the physical sciences in their relation to the social 
sciences. 

Such are the courses of general educational value that are required 
of Wharton School students, but are by no means all of the cultural 
courses taken by them. We encourage the election of advanced courses, 
which only juniors and seniors are prepared to take, in English litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, psychology and other upper-class courses of 
maximum cultural value, given by such scholars of national reputation 
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as Schelling, Cheney, Newbold, Witmer and other men whose names 
will immediately occur to you. 

We have found that, during recent years, the educational policy I 
have briefly outlined, results in Wharton School students devoting fifty- 
two per cent of their class hours to subjects of a general educational 
value and forty-eight per cent of their class hours to subjects relating 
to business in general or to the particular business that is to be the 
student’s life-work. ‘The aim is so to arrange the curriculum as to 
bring about an approximately equal division of study between cultural 
and business subjects. By such an arrangement, we believe we offer 
the students a properly balanced curriculum. We seek to accomplish 
two equally definite results—a general education and a collegiate educa- 
tion that relates to the life-work of a young man who is going into 
business. 


THE UNIVERSITY A “PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION” 


A university, and particularly such an institution as the Wharton 
School, aims not only to educate the enrolled students, but also to serve 
the public and the nation. ‘The service aim of the Wharton School was 
admirably stated by President Penniman in a paper that was published 
in the Nation’s Business last October, and which was reprinted last 
month in the News Bulletin of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

“There appears,’ says Dr. Penniman, ‘‘to be a good deal of popular 
confusion as to what colleges and universities are seeking. Higher edu- 
cation in the United States is under fire. Some go so far as to say that 
learning is losing its fight with ignorance. It is feared that universities, 
by catering to the needs of business and everyday life, are sapping their 
powers of leadership. “To such persons the proper function of a uni- 
versity, and especially of a college, is to withdraw the student from 
contact with the workaday world and to immerse him in general prin- 
ciples. What they see today is apparently something very different. 
Instead of a cloister on the campus they seem to see a public service 
corporation, poking into the whole range of practical activity. “They see 
at the University of Pennsylvania the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce carrying on industrial research for firms in the neighborhood 


of Philadelphia.” 


In this article President Penniman calls attention to the fact that 
the present service aims and ideals of the University of Pennsylvania 
were those of the founder of the Universisty and its first provost. 
President Penniman says: 


“While the systematic application of higher learning to the daily 
needs of the public is of recent date, something very like this was fore- 
shadowed in the outlook of two great American educators more than a 
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century and three-quarters ago—Benjamin Franklin and William Smith. 
Franklin was the founder of the University of Pennsylvania, and Smith 
was its first provost. Both believed that higher learning should be set 
to work in practical ways. In an early issue of the 4 merican Magazine, 
William Smith explained that Pennsylvania was preparing youths not 
only for the learned professions but for ‘“‘merchandise,”’ the “‘mechanic 
arts,’ and “inferior callings.” 

“For Benjamin Franklin,’ Dr. Penniman continues, “higher learn- 
ing had a dynamic quality which was capable of tremendous possibilities. 
He saw no barrier between culture and applied knowledge. No one 
has ever accused him of lacking powers of speculation simply because 
his feet were firmly planted on the ground. His attitude may be 
accepted today as the ideal of a university. And, fortunately, this is 
the ideal to which education in America is now aspiring.” 

One could not wish for higher authority than Benjamin Franklin 
for support of the educational policy that now controls the activity and 
development of the Wharton School. We have kept faith with the 
Tathers. 

‘These educational forefathers of ours, however, were no stand- 
patters, and we have no desire to stand still. We realize that the 
world moves, that times change, and that no university can do its full 
duty unless it at least keeps step with social progress. Indeed, we would 
like to be a few steps ahead, at times, and be among those leaders who 
guide the world to greater enlightenment, to higher standards of con- 
duct, and to a better organized society. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH WORK—ITS VALUE TO BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 


I have quoted Dr. Penniman’s reference to the Industrial Research 
Department of the Wharton School. Organized research is one of the 
means by which the University can be of service to business and to social 
organization. “There are problems of personnel management, of plant 
organization, of merchandising, of financial policy, also problems of 
local government and of State and National legislation that can be 
solved only by a careful marshaling of the facts and by generalizations 
and principles inductively established. For five years our Industrial 
Research Department has been quietly doing a valuable service. We 
hope that five years hence it will be doing a much larger service. 

University research activity has three definite functions. One 
result of research is the training of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in the method and art of investigation, in mastering the facts of 
a problem, in the analysis and presentation of the significant data, and 
drawing the conclusion to which the facts point. This is the best train- 
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ing that can be given students. It does most to develop their powers, 
and to equip them for dealing with the problems that will confront 
them in their life-work. For this reason we require all Wharton 
School seniors, as a condition of graduation, to carry on some investi- 
gation through the senior year and to prepare an acceptable thesis or 
report. ‘This work is done by students in small groups, each man 
working under the supervision of a member of the teaching staff. We 
have also made a start in training our first-year graduate students in 
methods of research before they begin the preparation of the thesis 
which they must submit as one of the requirements for a Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree. 


A second function of a research organization connected with an 
undergraduate or graduate school of business is to furnish up-to-date 
material for the courses that are taught. Each teacher is carrying on 
studies in his own field, working as best he can in his individual capacity; 
but there are fields of business, and social and governmental problems, 
the mastery of which is too large and too expensive a task for the indi- 
vidual teacher. He needs the assistance and co-operation of an organ- 
ized research department manned by a trained staff of investigators. 


The third function of business and social research is to be of 
service to business and to society. Here the opportunities are definite 
and large. I have quoted President Penniman as stating that Benjamin 
Franklin and William Smith “believed that higher learning should be 
set to work in practical ways.’ It is through organized research, ade- 
quately financed and conducted by trained experts under the guidance 
of men who are masters of scientific methods, that the universities can 
be of largest service to the public. 


GRADUATE WORK IN BUSINESS 


The University of Pennsylvania has long had a graduate school. 
This large school now covers nearly the whole range of knowledge, and 
among its many courses are a large number dealing with the principles 
of economics, sociology and government, and a still larger number hay- 
ing to do with particular kinds of business and with social and political 
problems. ‘These courses in the theory and application of the social 
sciences are taken by large numbers of students, among whom, during 
recent years, have been the majority of the younger members of the 
staff of instructors in the Wharton School, who by their pursuit of 
courses leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy have better 
equipped themselves for teaching their special subjects and have qualified 
for academic promotion. Each year men and women from many col- 
leges and universities equip themselves for teaching in higher institutions 
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of learning, and our graduate school thus renders a valuable service 
to education. 

A limited number of men have regularly taken graduate courses 
before engaging in business; but the list of such students has been short; 
and, in fact, the courses offered them have not been arranged primarily 
with reference to their needs. The standard graduate course in the 
social sciences has been general in nature and of more value to the 
prospective teacher than to the man preparing for business. 

Four years ago the Trustees authorized the establishment of a two- 
year graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Business Admin- 
istration. ‘There were several aims sought to be attained by this definite 
and special course. One aim was to develop, as we were able, courses 
that were more definitely specialized and related to business; another 
purpose was to enable such graduates of the Wharton School as desired 
a fifth year of work, to devote a year to specialized graduate work (the 
M. B. A. degree being given Wharton School graduates upon the suc- 
cessful completion of one year of advanced work) ; while the third and 
principal reason for establishing the two-year M.B.A. course was to 
provide at Pennsylvania, as had been provided at Harvard, an oppor- 
tunity for the graduates of the nine-tenths of American colleges and 
universities that do not have a collegiate school of business, to secure 
training for business before starting upon their life-work. “The students 
of any graduate course in business will inevitably consist mainly of men 
who have not had a collegiate course in business. 


‘The graduate course in business administration at the University 
of Pennsylvania has a definite, though not a large, place in our general 
plan of business education and research. We have not thought it wise 
to seek large enrollment in advance of the creation of special facilities 
and acquisition of special endowment. ‘The course has forty-three stu- 
dents this year; next year there will probably be fifty or more and the 
enrollment will grow as fast as we care to have it, until the dawning 
of that happy day when we are able to announce that a special founda- 
tion has been created for the endowment of graduate business education 
and research. 

In this survey of business education and research at the University 
of Pennsylvania, I have sought to set forth the scope and aims and 
methods; but I fear I have dealt more with the corpus than with the 
soul of our educational structure. There is, however, a soul as well as 
a body. It is manifest in the loyalty to the University and the devotion 
to her service shown by a united Faculty; it is evidenced by the increas- 
ing interest which the Faculty is taking in the individual student, an 
interest that concerns itself not only with the student’s scholastic work, 
but also with the many other problems that may confront a boy during 
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the four formative years of college life. “The soul is also revealed by 
the earnestness and enthusiasm of the student body and by an alumni 
appreciation expressed in word and deed. 

To one who has participated in the work of business education at 
the University of Pennsylvania from the days of small beginnings, it is 
inspiring to note the large achievements of the present, and still more 
inspiring is the realization that what has thus far been accomplished is 
but the prelude to a future of ever-larger service and ever-widening 
influence and _ beneficence. 
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THE PLACE FOR ORGANIZED RESEARCH* 


Dr. JosepH H. Wittuirs, Director, Department of Industrial Research 


Forty-five years ago, as Dean Johnson has indicated, Joseph Whar- 
ton in a great document started the Wharton School, the first collegiate 
school of business in the country. In March, 1926, Stanford Univer- 
sity, at a remarkable conference on business education, launched the 
most recent school of business—the thirty-fifth in the United States. 

The Dean of one of the more recently established collegiate schools ° 
of business says that between these two periods the Wharton School has 
had the greatest reputation and has been the dominant institution in 
business education. It was the first to try the experiment; it has been 
a training ground from which the faculty of the schools of business 
that followed Joseph Wharton’s pioneer attempt were frequently re- 
cruited. “Textbooks written by its faculty have been more widely used 
as a basis for the extension of business education than have the textbooks 
from any other school. It is not a boastful exaggeration to say that 
Joseph Wharton, through the Wharton School, has fundamentally 
shaped the development in collegiate business education in America. He 
did more than that, he created the-movement. If these statements are 
true, we must attribute our dominance during this period to the far- 
seeing bit of planning by Joseph Wharton and the early pioneers of 
the Wharton School. 

But today many others are planning for the future; Stanford is 
merely the latest one. We cannot live on our reputation. Business is 
dynamic; it has changed almost as much since the founding of the 
Wharton School as it did in the thousand years prior to that date. 
Business education must be similarly dynamic. It is not only fitting, 
but vitally important, that we should confer with our friends in such 
a conference as this concerning our work and our plans. 

Our ‘strength in the past has been based upon the kind and quality 
of education we have offered. “Teaching is and must in the future 
remain our first concern. But I am equally convinced that the future 
holds only a gradually decreasing place for the Wharton School edu- 
cationally unless we develop an organized research program of major 
importance, co-ordinate with education.. “That sounds as though the 
two were competitive. Of course they are not. A well-developed 


*In the preparation of this paper I am particularly indebted to an un ~b- 
lished address delivered by Secretary David Houston at the Stanford Confe: -nce 
on Business Education and to numerous articles by Dr: Arthur Little. 
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research program is essential to educational supremacy, for it is in 
many ways an inseparable part of the educational program. 

The research method has proved itself. I have said that greater 
development and greater transformations have occurred in_ business 
during the last 50 or 75 years than occurred in the previous thousand. 
These amazing developments and transformations are based primarily 
upon the discoveries of some scientist at work in his laboratory. 

A laboratory experiment of Oe6crsted disclosed the relationship 
between electricity and magnetism, for in such an experiment he ob- 
. served that an electric current deflected a compass needle. Later 
another laboratory experiment by Faraday proved that a moving magnet 
can generate a current, for the needle of his galvanometer swung as he 
moved a magnet through a coil of wire connected with the instrument. 
Doubtless to the people of that day these seemed to be very trivial 
affairs, but as Arthur Little has well said, they were more momentous 
to their interests than the Napoleonic wars. I think it was an ancestor 
of the present Balfour who asked Faraday, “Of what use are your 
inventions?” Faraday’s reply was prophetic, ‘“You’ll be able to tax them 
pretty soon.” : 

On these discoveries are based our electrical industries of today 
with a $25,000,000,000 book cost—‘‘the great central plants for gen- 
erating power, the transmission lines which convey power at high volt- 
ages for hundreds of miles, subdividing and distributing power to fac- 
tories, municipalities and homes, and finally, the quiet, efficient motors 
which strip factories of belt and shafting.” 

In fact, the discoveries of science in the field of power have so 
augmented our energy supply that there is now available 60 man power 
(sixty slaves, if you will) for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

Without metals there would be no manufacturing in the modern 
sense. ‘To the winning and working of metals, science has contributed 
liberally, so that mankind is now supplied with them in an abundance 
and variety never before known. ‘Times have certainly changed since 
the days of Captain Billy Jones, who complained, “There is getting to 
be too damn much chemistry in the steel business.”’ 

Maxwell. developed a mathematical theory of light, which indi- 
cated the possibility of ethereal waves vastly longer than those of light. 
Hertz detected their presence; Marconi utilized them in wireless teleg- 
raphy. DeForest and many others developed radio telephony; and 
manufacturers the world over are now called upon to supply radio 
equipment to the value of hundreds of millions a year. 

A myriad of other examples, already familiar to you, illustrate that 
the modern industrial and business structure has been built upon the 
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discoveries of research. It has been the application of the results of 
such research that has created the almost unbelievable and certainly 
unappreciated revolution that has occurred in the size and nature of 
business development. I repeat that greater changes have occurred in 
business and economic life since 1875 than occurred in the thousand 
years preceding. The lives of the older men in this room span the 
period from ancient history to the present time, for 1875 was literally 
ancient history from the standpoint of modern business development. 


I wish it were in my power to describe adequately the transforma- 
tion that has occurred in the last fifty years in this country. Consider, 
if you will, withthe eyes of 1875, when most everything was locally 
produced and consumed—let us say the eyes of Joseph Wharton—just 
a few of the commonplace facts of today: 


Over 16,000,000 telephones. 

Over 45,000,000 miles of telephone wire. 

Over 70,000,000 telephone conversations of today. 

We spend enough on automobiles to extinguish our national debt 
in two years—9 billions of dollars. | 

We spend $700,000,000 on movies—as much as Federal Govern- 
ment spent on ordinary expenditures before the Great War. 

We spend $400,000,000 on radio. 

In 1875, when Joseph Wharton was in his prime, we had exports 
of about 600 millions; now they are nearly 5 billions. 

In 1875, we had 2 million savings bank deposits; now we have 
45,000,000 for 23 billion dollars. 

Insurance policies in 1875 numbered 900,000; now they are 90,- 
000,000, with insurance written for about 70 billion dollars. 

Then we spent $83,000,000 on education; now more than $2,000,- 
000,000—more than all the rest of the world. 


Not only has there been a revolution in the scale of things, but the 
form of organization has changed. As late as 1890, individual enter- 
prises and partnership produced $5,000,000,000 worth of products; 
corporations only seven million and. threé quarters. In 1919, indi- 
viduals and partnership produced only $3,500,000.000; the corporations 
produced at least $60,000,000,000 of commodities. 


The character of ownership has changed. We all recall the outcry 
against insurance companies because they were each owned and con- 
trolled by one or a very few families. That situation is changing. 
‘Today the Pennsylvania Railroad has about 144,000 stockholders, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph has 360,000 common and 165,000 
preferred stockholders, and ‘ten of the large retail houses, which one 
might expect to be more closely held, have at least 40,000 stockholders. 
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These changes are part of a vast revolution. It takes imagina- 
tion to keep up with America, for all this has occurred in less than one 
man’s lifetime. It’s a good guess that the next fifty years will show 
a corresponding development. 

I do not mean to emphasize mere size alone, but the suddenness of 
the transformation and the resulting complexity—a size and complexity 
that stagger comprehension and understanding. 

This is the revolution that creates the need for economic and busi- 
ness research. We have so suddenly built such a large and complex 
economic and business life that we can only partially understand and 
control it. Science and its application have so rapidly drawn the world 
together and moulded civilization that our business and economic struc- 
ture is subject to severe strains. Our economic structure is so complex 
we don’t know what to believe. If we are to make the best of this new 
world into which we have been catapulted and to which we are not 
adjusted, our judgments must be wise. “The facts are so numerous and 
so complex, so much beyond the range of casual study, that wise judg- 
ments must be based upon systematic collection and study of all the facts. 

Locating a manufacturing business was a simple matter in 1876; 
today the location even of a branch plant will require months of study 
and investigation. (Guiding a child into the right vocation did not offer 
a complex problem fifty years ago; today we talk much about voca- 
tional guidance, but the essential facts are so complex and numerous 
that such guidance:as is done is at best superficial. 

Our judgments must increasingly be based upon quantitative sta- 
tistical data. But we are only on the edge of applying the research 
method to business and economic problems—of asking, ‘“What are the 
facts?’ and “What conclusions do they justify?” Instead, we are gov- 
erned in politics, in business and in economics by hunch, by gullibility, 
by propaganda, by catchwords and slogans, instead of by facts. So long 
as the United States was a young country, the research emphasis had to 
be almost exclusively on problems that had to do with the increase of 
production and the utilization of materials. Our major research con- 
tributions of the past have, therefore, come from physics, chemistry and 
engineering. Such research problems will continue to be of fundamental 
importance, but problems of at least equal importance now confront us 
in the field of business and economics. And we are not equipped to 
meet them as we are equipped to attack the problems in the other fields. 
The most vital need of our time is for properly constituted research 
agencies, which will, day after day, and month after month, year in and 
year out, discover and present the facts concerning our more important 
business and economic problenis. “The niethod proved sound in the 
physical sciences has been proved equally applicable to business and 
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economic problems, especially since opinion, prejudice and sentiment so 
largely affect judgment in the latter fields. Only through such research 
can we come to deal with facts rather than fancies. , ; 

Such research concerns itself primarily with the management and 
control of our economic, business and social organization; research in 
physics, chemistry and engineering contributes more to the technical 
development of our great production machine. At present the United 
States is in the position of a country that had given a large amount of 
attention to the development of the technique of shipbuilding and had 
developed that art to a high state, but had given almost no attention 
to a corresponding development of the science of navigation. Research 
in economic, business and social problems has to do with the steering of 
our industrial society. 

Research is the modern form of business pioneering. Our new 
lands are taken up. We cannot find new resources simply by moving 
on to new areas. We can find them chiefly by research or by more 
economical management of what we have through careful investigation 
of our problems. It is becoming evident that industrial leadership goes 
with research. “That business recognizes this is shown by its expendi- 
ture for research. 

Just a year or two ago the National Research Council collected the 
available expenditures for industrial research and found that they 
totaled $75,000,000 a year. ‘This expenditure is chiefly for technical, 
but also includes an increasing amount of business research. Of course, 
this $75,000,000 total is not based upon a complete list. I leave it to 
your imagination what the total would be if the list were up to date 
and complete for all kinds of research, and not merely industrial 
research. Most of this research has been developed since 1900. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the fact that most of this research 
is done by definitely organized research departments. As Secretary 
Hoover has put it, ““The day is gone when we can depend very much 
upon consequential discovery or invention being made by the genius in 
the garret.” A single individual working alone cannot be expected to 
achieve results that will compare favorably with organized research 
departments. ‘This is especially true in the field of business and of eco- 
nomics. Problems are of such size and complexity that an enormous 
amount of statistical work is involved. Judgments to be sound must 
take account of al/ the facts. Adequate investigation, even of simple 
problems, exceeds the resources of a single individual. The point of 
view of more than one individual is needed. Frequently the study of a 
problem must extend beyond the span of a single individual’s life. In 
short, we need to organize as definitely for research a$ we do for any 
other function. 
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The need for such organized study of problems in the field of eco- 
nomics and of business is being recognized by the establishment of a 
number of organized research departments, such as the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, the Institute of Economics, the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Economic Research and the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. In view of the size and number of problems confronting us, 
such departments represent only the merest beginning of the organization 
needed in this field. 

We believe that the future of the Wharton School requires that 
it develop its organized research program to the point where that work 
approaches its educational work in importance. First, as I have said, 
that is the best insurance we can take of our future educational stand- 
ing. I do not refer only to the prestige and attention that comes as a 
result of thoroughgoing studies of problems. I refer to the very much 
more fundamental fact that scholars of distinction seek an opportunity 
to do research as bees do honey. ‘The best way in which we can increase 
the number of distinguished men who come to our Faculty is to offer 
opportunity and facilities for important research. Such men will aid 
not only in research, but also in graduate instruction and in the develop- 
ment of our younger instructors. Moreover, nothing will so well serve 
to keep instruction from being mechanized so much as constant contact 
with research problems. Constant contact with research not only helps 
men to grow, it keeps them intellectually alert. 

The record of the Wharton School makes it peculiarly fitting that 
it should undertake such work on a major scale, and we believe that our 
Faculty today, with the additions which would be necessary, is com- 
petent to undertake the development of such work. I need not mention 
again our traditional position. 

We feel that we have already made a sound beginning. In 1921, 
the Carnegie Foundation made a grant of $50,000 towards the operat- 
ing expenses of our Department of Industrial Research. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has also contributed $33,000 in the last four years. 
Both of these grants were made for the co-operative investigation of 
problems in industrial relations in the Philadelphia area. I do not 
have time here to describe the work in detail, but I will mention four 
of the studies of the department. 

(a) For five years the department has been making a continuing 
study of labor turnover and the causes of quitting employment, in 
co-operation with twenty Philadelphia firms. 

(b) For three years, a study of the physiological and psychological 
factors entering into industrial unrest has been in process. Mr. Mayo, 
who has been making this study, is resigning to accept a call to Harvard 
to go ahead with the same. 
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(c) At the request of the last United States Coal Commission, 
the staff of the department made ten of the fact-gathering investiga- 
tions undertaken by the Commission. 


(d) At the request of the Metal Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, the department started a study of the results of the per- 
sonnel policies of fifty-five of their more important member plants. Miss 
Bezanson, in charge of this study, last week addressed a meeting of the 
National Metal Manufacturers, giving the results of the study to date. 
They (the National Association) have by resolution since asked that 
we undertake the collection and comparative analysis of turnover in 
fifteen of the more important metal markets. 


We don’t mean to boast, but we believe we have made a sound 
beginning. We plan now to expand this work as rapidly as we can 
without sacrificing soundness. ‘This is not the occasion to lay out the 
details of a program. Certain fields, however, suggest themselves as 
ones when research of the right kind may render particular service. 


The stability of industrial society centers around the relationship 
between employer and employee. If we drift, we will probably follow 
the evolution of England, our industrial prototype. We have the oppor- 
tunity, if we have the initiative to study and to plan, to find and follow 
a more constructive way out. ‘Today there is not a basis for too great 
optimism. Force is not decreasing as a means of settling difficulties. 
Strikes have increased rapidly in number in the last twenty years and in 
the number of persons involved in the case. 


Our last coal strike was ended by an agreement, but that agree- 
ment can hardly be called a solution. 


The misfortune is that in industrial relations, as in domestic rela- 
tions, our attention is directed toward the worst. We need continuing 
fundamental study of the more wholesome and successful experiments 
in industrial relationship. We need similar study of the real facts back 
of the mental attitudes of irritation and unrest. Every bit of worth- 
while research in these directions will tend to stimulate more intelligent 
and more wholesome relations. 

The field of marketing exhibits an . especial need for research. For 
half a century after the Civil War we could sell almost anything we 
could produce. We were a “‘bull’’ country. Our effort went into the 
development of, an amazing technique of production, in which we have 
become the model for the world. In the last ten years we have turned 
from a seller’s into a buyer’s market. Most of the ills to which indi- 
vidual business and business as a whole are subject today arise from lack 
of adjustment to the external factors of the business—the problems of 
purchasing and selling, the problem of price and market, and other 
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problems of merchandising and marketing. And we have witnessed the 
rise of the great co-operative marketing movement among farmers. 

Mining, next to agriculture, is the most fundamental of our indus- 
tries. It has received little attention from economists compared to 
trade, transport, banking, insurance and labor. We have great tech- 
nical literature on mining engineering and a mass of data on mineral 
production, but no studies of the underlying economics of mining. 
There are a dozen schools of mining engineering; not one gives a 
course in the economics of mining. There are economic problems 
peculiar to mining—risk, a wasting resource, etc.—problems that cut 
across accounting, taxation, export policies, and labor relations. Miuning 
has a unique importance, for it furnishes the metals out of which our 
machines are made; and it also furnishes the raw stuff out of which our 
power comes. Maintaining and increasing our supply of power per 
person is the chief hope of maintaining American standards. No eco- 
nomic problem transcends it in importance. What little attention has 
been given by economists has centered on regulation, which is necessary, 
but negative. The positive side—which deals with problems of produc- 
tion, marketing and use—is much more important, and I think I can 
say that it is possible to obtain the best man in the country to work on 
' these problems. Our situation in the foremost University in the chief 
mineral State of the Union suggests the peculiar propriety of work in 
this field at the Wharton School. 

Our location in a great industrial center, situated midway between 
New York and Washington, does more than offer peculiar research 
opportunities. It suggests a general policy that should govern our 
research work. One limitation to much academic research in economic 
and business problems is that it 1s carried on at too great a distance from 
the problem. Dependence is placed on second and third hand data; 
many elements of the problem are lost sight of, and an unjustified 
cocksureness tends to result. Our experience in making studies of prob- 
lems in the Philadelphia market is that not only do we better discharge 
our responsibility to this community, but we also better serve our obliga- 
tion to national research as well. We secure original data and we are 
constantly subject to the first-hand check of reality. A chemist takes 
his materials into a laboratory to be studied, a student of economics and 
business must study the very processes of business themselves. Much of 
the research in the field of business and economics must, therefore, be 
co-operative, since the data are in the possession of business establish- 
ments. One can get better results by co-operating with a Philadelphia 
firm rather than with a San Francisco firm. Moreover, most national 
problems find their counterpart in the Philadelphia area. Regardless of 
where our studies may lead, it is better to begin where we can begin 
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most soundly, and deal with first-hand facts instead of long-range 
speculations. . 

I wish to repeat that I am not attempting to lay out a program for 
research. J] am merely making some illustrative suggestions. “The deci- 
sion as to the scope and direction of the studies in each of the fields 
should be made only after a conference of a competent group of authori- 


ties in each field had considered which of all the possible lines of inquiry 


offered the greatest possibilities of worthwhile result and the least possi- 
bilities of duplication. Henry M. Robinson, former member of the 
Dawes Commission, has just stimulated the California Development 
Association to call a conference and arrange a survey of the work of the 
one hundred and fifty agencies that undertake to do research in Cali- 
fornia. Some such careful comprehensive basis of criticism and careful 
planning is desirable if research effort is to be wisely and economically 
directed. 

But there is one further field of research work about whose wisdom 
no one can have doubt. A definite part of the effort of such a depart- 
ment should be directed to the collection of business cases and other 
materials intended as,an aid to instruction. In this sense, it would be 
service research as distinguished from fundamental scientific research. 
But it is research that could be of prime value to education. “The Har- 
vard Business School spends over $100,000 a year on this work, using 
graduate students for the collection of such materials. In my judgment, 
the teachers who are more mature and who will later use this material 
can be more effectively used than can graduate students, the department 
providing resources with which members of the instructional staff may, 


under suitable supervision by the Dean, collect such materials during 


vacations and at other times. 

Every consideration leads to the conclusion that the Wharton 
School, in the development of plans for the next forty-five years of its 
life, ought to organize even more definitely for its study of problems in 
the field of economics and of business. In this way it will help to fulfill 
the injunction given by Aristotle twenty centuries ago, “Let us first 
understand the facts, and then we may. seek the cause.” 

In conclusion, may I point out that such a program is not possible 
with our existing resources? Effective research requires an adequate 
budget. Moreover, since research planning must be long-run planning, 
no hand-to-mouth policy in financing is practicable. 

(Nore.—Mr. Albert N. Hill, ’91, Treasurer, The Atlantic Refining Company, 
addressed the conference on the subject, “My Experience with College-Trained 
Men in Business.” Knowing of the desire to keep within a sixty-page limit, Mr. 
Hill asked that his address be omitted. * This suggestion was reluctantly accepted 


and it is hoped that this address may be sent in full to the Alumni at some 
future date.) 


THE ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE 
WHARTON SCHOOL 


Henry N. Wooiman, 796, 
President, ‘The Wharton School Alumni Society 


The remarkable foresight of a remarkable man some forty-five 
years ago thought out and made possible the establishment of the first , 
college for the special training of young men for business, for adminis- 
trative law and for public service. 

When Joseph Wharton in 1881 offered an endowment for the 
school that now bears his name he stipulated that it should offer facili- 
ties for: 


“An adequate education in the principles underlying successful civil 
government,’ and 

“A training suitable for those who intend to engage in business or 
to undertake the management of property.” 


The general purpose of the Wharton School is to train men for 
life. The special aim is training for business-profession and the public 
service. 

Until 1912 the Wharton School was a part of the College Depart- 
ment, and a degree of Ph.B. or B.S.:was given; hence, the older alumni 
are classified with the College. : 

I am continually meeting men in many walks of life who took the 
Wharton School course, whom I had no idea were Wharton men. 

In 1912 the name was changed from the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy to the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, and a degree of B.S. in Economics is now given. 

In 1921, Dean Johnson suggested that the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the School be celebrated, and a committee of Alumni 
was asked to assist him and his Faculty. Dr. Herrick and Messrs. Hill, 
Hardt, Crispen, Marshall and Moore ably assisted, and a scholarly and 
interesting afternoon session was held in Weightman Hall, and in the 
evening a get-together dinner was held and old acquaintanceships were 
renewed with classmates and members of the Faculty. 

Out of this celebration came the refounding of the Wharton School 
Alumni Society. Owing to the uncompleted plans at that time for the 
Endowment Drive, only a skeleton form of organization was made. 
A few attempts to hold meetings resulted in less than a dozen men 
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turning out on any occasion. When the Fund Drive was started it was 
deemed advisable to follow the class idea of organization in Philadelphia 
and the territorial idea outside; and again active work of organization 
of the Departmental Alumni Society was postponed. 


But now it appears to a number of us that the time is ripe to draw 
the special attention of the Alumni to the School and to the work it has 
accomplished in the past and what it wants to do in the future. 


And our call goes not only to the Alumni, but to the many friends 
of the School who know and work with and give employment to our 
graduates. | 


And still farther afield do we wish to roam, so that we may become 
known and trusted in the business world, not only in Philadelphia, but 
over the whole United States and in foreign countries. 


A double role can be played—the giving to industry, men who are 
specially qualified to do a certain kind of work; as well as placing in the 


right positions the graduates as they are ready to enter into their 
careers. 


The earlier classes had less than a score of students. Not until : 
1915 was there a class that graduated 100 men. The Class of 1920 


had 312, and beginning in 1923 the classes have graduated over 500 
men each year. | 


A total of 4075 men have graduated since 1885. 


So well did Joseph Wharton plan and so well did the University 
of Pennsylvania develop and carry out his plans, that now over forty 
colleges and universities in this country are giving courses to develop 
the same idea. 


Professor Willits has just returned from Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, where on March 26th a three days’ conference of more than 
seventy-five leaders in business education was held to discuss plans and 
methods of procedure for the foundation of a similar school there. 


And another part that the Wharton School has been called upon to 
play—the development of the teacher in the Science of Business. Many 
of the forty colleges have been continually taking our instructors, assist- 
ant professors and some of our professors to add to their teaching staffs. 


At the present time there are from ten to fifteen such requests from 
other institutions. 


Members of the Wharton School Faculty have written many text- 
books that are used throughout our colleges. 


« 


Joseph Wharton’s vision has been further demonstrated by the 
insistence in his letter in deed of gift that ‘“men should receive a balanced 
education, including both business and general subjects.” ‘This balance 
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has characterized the School throughout its life and has been ably and 
jealously guarded by Dean Johnson. 

In consequence of the sound planning of Joseph Wharton and the 
sound building by such educational leaders as Dean Johnson, the school 
has established an international reputation and has won the confidence 
of business men, so that twenty-five leaders in industry, twenty of our 
leading merchants, six transportation executives and three leaders in 


business law have lectured to different classes in the Wharton School 


this year. 

Many industrial plants, banking and insurance firms have offered 
their plants, their offices and their records to students. for senior 
research. pie 

We cannot, however, stand upon our past reputation. In Joseph 
Wharton’s day we were without competitors. “Today we have many 
friendly competitors. The challenge that presents itself to us is this: 
Can we alumni, business friends and Faculty match the vision of 
Benjamin Franklin and Joseph Wharton, and anficipate in our planning 
the needs of the next fifty years as successfully as they anticipated the 
country’s needs in their day? 

The world is too big for this to be the task of any one man. We 
cannot even “pass the buck” to the Faculty. It is the job of all our 
alumni, our friends and our Faculty. If we are to continue the good 
work and if we are to build, not only for the present, but for the next 
fifty years as well, we must pool all our interests, our experiences and 
our wills to the end that this school of business at the University of 
Pennsylvania shall continue to be the leader. Just as the lawyer and 
the doctor have made contributions to the Law School and the Medical 
School, so do we as business men, whether alumni or friends, have a 
responsibility to take steps that will match for our time the statesman- 
like acts of Benjamin Franklin and Joseph Wharton. We must pre- 
pare for the education of the business man of the next generation just 
as our predecessors with foresight and energy made the University of 
Gur day." 

David Houston, President of the Bell Telephone Securities Com- 
pany, speaking at the Stanford Conference in California, remarked in a 
jocular vein that “‘education in this country testified to the indestructi- 
bility of the American intellect, but it is the best means man has found 
of pushing himself forward.” The venture we have been discussing 
today is a part’ of the general effort to push mankind forward. I am 
sure that you recognize that the time has come for each of us to put his 
shoulder to the wheel in this common enterprise. 

In closing, may I not use the motto of the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company in its relations with its personnel: 
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“Contact 
Conference 


Confidence 


Co-operation” 


Through contact this conference was made possible. “Through this 
and through future conferences, | am sure that we will. continue to 
develop mutual confidence, which will lead to whole-hearted co-operation 
for the future development of sound business education under our 


beloved Dean, Dr. Emory R. Johnson. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Dr. JostAH H. PENNIMAN, President, University of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Woolman, Dean Johnson and Friends: ‘This 
is the first time the Wharton School ever got me in a corner (referring 
to his position at the table). 

Having already made part of the first speech of the evening (re- 
ferring to quotations in Dean Johnson’s address of Dr. Penniman’s 
article in Nation's Business of October, 1925), I am now about to 
make the concluding remarks. 

What I wrote about the Wharton School was thought worthy of 
copying into the News Bulletin of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce; and, with all due respect to Mr. Albrecht and others—although 
I believe he represents The Bourse—it was thought worthy of being 
quoted by so distinguished a leader as our beloved Dean of the Whar- 
ton School. 

He is the Professor of ‘Transportation, and is a world-wide author- 
ity on it. He is about to start westward on a long trip for the Univer- 
sity; and in the course of that trip I have tried to figure out what kind 
of transportation he would employ. He is the kind of man that shows 
his faith by his works, and as near as I can make out he will start on 
foot to travel on (reads the different kinds of transportation to be used 
by Dean Johnson). If there is any other kind of transportation, I will 
mention it if you will remind me of it. It is a great exhibition of a 
man who believes in transportation. 

We do not want him transported permanently for a long while, if 
ever; but we do want him recognized—as he is recognized in the far 
parts of the world—as the representative and exponent of the things 
being done in the Wharton ee which is part of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

I am the only speaker hc has not had a limitation placed upon 
him—1 was told | could talk “‘all the rest of the night.” It was not 
added, however, what would probably be true—that there probably 
would not be anybody here to listen to me. 

I am reminded very much of the man who applied at the desk of 
a hotel, a little the worse for wear, and demanded a room. The room 
clerk said, ‘“Have you a reservation, sir?’ 

The man replied, “No. What do you think I am, an Indian?” 
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I am a speaker without a reservation, not being an Indian—which 
is casting no reflections on the preceding speakers. 

I have enjoyed enormously, as a Pennsylvania man, this outpouring 
of Pennsylvania spirit, these eulogies to which we have listened of the 
Wharton School, of the greatness of that department of the University 
which has grown from the days of small things to the days of great. 
things—a world-wide school. 

It must be remembered, as Dr. Johnson has said, that at the time 
the Wharton School began there were no textbooks on the subjects the 
Wharton School professors were expected to teach—and did teach. 
I was in the office of the British Ambassador, and saw a book there 
which bore on its back the name of Dr. James ‘I. Young, one of our 
important Wharton School professors. I said, “Is that a useful book?” 

“Very useful,” he said; “Indeed, I don’t know how I could get 
along without it.” 

So the Wharton School is instrumental in running part, at least, 
of the British Empire. . 

One of my friends here told me that if we didn’t get out by eleven 
o'clock he would pull on my coat-tail. I said, “You can pull until I 
am under the table, but while I would be down I would not be out.” 

But I know that you are all anxious to go down and out; and the 
last word I will say is one of congratulation to Mr. Woolman, our host, 
for this tribute tonight to the University and to the great influence of 
this, one of its youngest children. 


And the next thing I will say is what I was told to say, and that 
is, “Good night.” 


ee 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


At the afternoon session of the Conference, Mr. George Rand, 
President, The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, offered the following 


resolution: 


“Resolved, That this group of alumni and friends of the Wharton 
School express herewith its sincere gratification over the progressive 
accomplishments which have characterized the administration of Dr. 
Emory R. Johnson as Dean of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania.” 


This motion was duly seconded and carried by a rising vote. 
At the evening session, Mr. Homer Sullivan presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“Resolved, ‘That this group give its hearty endorsement to the 
work and plans of Dean Johnson and his associates for the development 
of education and research at the Wharton School, as outlined at this 
conference. 

“And further, Be it Resolved, ‘That it be the sense of this meeting 
that the President of the Wharton School Alumni Society should appoint 
a committee to co-operate with the Faculty in the development of educa- 
tion and research at the Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.” 


This resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 
Mr. Gordon Hardwick introduced a second resolution at the even- 
ing conference. It read as follows: 


“Resolved, Vhat it be the judgment of this meeting that the pro- 
ceedings should be edited and printed under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Wharton School Alumni Society, and that the society be 
requested to send a copy to each member of this conference and to each 


Wharton School Alumnus.” 


This resolution was adopted unanimously. 
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